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SIXTH SERIES- 


N one of his speeches delivered some 
few years ago Lord Rosebery said 
there was nothing more engaging 
in private life than a little reckless- 
ness. Opinions may vary on that 
point ; but most people who have 

undergone the experiment will admit that, after a 

long search through the musty archives of the law, 

there is no pleasure comparable to studying its 
absurdities, however reckless the proceeding may be. 

Lord Rosebery himself must have regarded with 
surprise the law which apparently took away from 
him the copyright of his speeches and gave it toa 
reporter. He has, however, published his Oliver 
Cromwell speech in self-defence ; apparently with 
success, for no paper has yet brought an action 
against him for disturbing its rights in it. 
Whether the law of copyright requires alteration 
or not is for other people to say ; many think there 
are other laws more urgently requiring revisal ; 
others, again, regret the legal impossibility of check- 
ing some pet offences of the men they meet every 
day. If Mr Rudyard Kipling and Private Thomas 
Atkins were asked for an opinion, something might 
be said about the necessity of a law regulating the 
translation of literary work ; for Italy has gained a 
wrong impression of the British army through the 
perusal of ‘Il Mendicante Distratto, in which guise 
‘The Absent-minded Beggar’ has been served up to 
them. City men might have said something about 
the company laws, but on that subject Parliament 
has recently provided fresh legislation. 

The legal mind is never surprised at anything ; 
but the casual inquirer would probably find many 
things to wonder at in a search through the laws 
relating to marriage. It is possible for a man to be 
married in France, in the Channel Islands, or even 
in Scotland, and yet in England be a bachelor. In 
the year 1288 the Scottish Parliament passed an 
act by which it was decreed that in leap-year a 
‘maiden lady of either high or low estate shall 
have liberty to speak to the man she likes. If 
he refuses to take her to be his wife he shall 
be mulct in the sum of one hundred pounds 
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or less, as his estate may be, except and always 
if he can make it appear that he is betrothed 
to another woman, then he shall be free.’ Matri- 
mony can scarcely be said to be one of those small 
things about which the law does not trouble itself ; 
and an action brought under this statute would be 
of interest to everybody save the defendant. If a 
daughter elopes and gets married, the father has 
usually no legal redress ; but if a servant runs away 
for the same purpose he is legally indemnified. In 
the United States there is an act penalising any 
woman who betrays a man into matrimony by 
means of ‘scents, cosmetics, washes, paints, artificial 
teeth, falfe hair, or high-heeled shoes.’ This act, 
though unrepealed, is uselessly encumbering the 
United States statute book, because the penalty 
incurred is ‘the penalty now in force against witch- 
craft and the like misdemeanours.’ The penalty is 
rather appropriate for the offence, even beyond the 
suggestion of the old riddle about the Missouri and 
the Mississippi. Old statutes, though unrepealed, 
are often evaded by some such means as the act 
just mentioned would be. Readers with good 
memories may remember how Mr Balfour, about 
two years ago, evaded a question relative to the 
punishment of absent members of Parliament. 
Some one discovered that under an old act mem- 
bers absenting themselves from the deliberations 
of the House were punishable by the loss of their 
wages. A question based on this discovery was 
put to Mr Balfour, and he replied that, as members 
were not now paid, this act against absenteeism 
could not be enforced. It may here be mentioned 
that according to eminent legal authority members 
of Parliament are still entitled to salaries. 

There are many laws extant relative to the due 
observance of Sunday. Most of the old Sumptuary 
Acts have a clause laying down regulations about 
the special clothes to be worn on Sundays and 
holidays. By an act of the year 1603 a fine is 
authorised to be levied on the goods of all persons 
absenting themselves from church on Sunday. The 
last successful case under this act was heard in the 
year 1864. Isaac Walton, not the ‘compleat angler,’ 
Oct. 13, 1900. 
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but a less famous namesake, was fined for refusing 
to attend church at the request of his mistress ; and 
there is an instance on record of a boy causing his 


‘mother to be fined for the same offence. According 


to law, no one is allowed to take a drive in his 
carriage on a Sunday without getting a certificate 
stating that he has urgent business to perform. 


Prosecutions for Sunday trading have been brought * 


at the instance of the Sunday Closing Society ; so 
perhaps it is worthy of note that a private gentle- 
man may sell a horse on Sunday, but a horse-dealer 
may not. With regard to horses, the law recog- 
nises eleven vices and fifty-seven defects and 
diseases which constitute unsoundness. 

Whatever may be said about the ambiguity of 
the law, there is one subject on which it is most 
explicit, and that is—of all things in the world— 
swans. Of course, it is not fair to urge that 
neither Brown, Smith, nor Jones are legally in- 
terested in these birds; in dealing with the 
law we must take it as we find it, for better 
or for worse, with the same spirit of hopeful un- 
certainty in which we go through another ordeal. 
A very important case is that of the Abbotsbury 
Swans, decided in the year 1591. A legal com- 
mentator says: ‘The result of the litigation in 
this case settled the law of swans upon a basis 
which has never been disturbed. The rights and 
ownerships, and the laws affecting them, were placed 
in so clear a light that the case has become a 
leading authority on the subject.’ Amongst other 
things, this case decided that all white swans, not 
marked, and having gained their natural liberty, 
belong to the Queen; hence the annual visits of 
the swan-owning Livery Companies to the Thames. 
Another old swan case is that of Lord Strange v. 
Sir John Charlton, which is referred to by Sir 
Matthew Arundel in his judgment on the Abbots- 
bury Swans. By this case it was decided that 
‘cygnets belong equally to the owner of the cock 
and to the owner of the hen, and shall be divided 
between them.’ The writer has been unable to find 
out what is to be done with the remaining cygnet 
when the number is odd ; but on every other point 
the law is so clear that there is no necessity to apply 
to a legal authority for a decision. 

It is possible for many absurdities to get into 
a bill as it creeps clause by clause through Parlia- 
ment. The famous Prison Act is a good example. 
An economical member proposed and carried a clause 
which decreed that the new jail to be built in a 
certain locality should be constructed out of the 
materials of the old jail already existing there. 
Later on another member got a clause added to the 
effect that prisoners should be kept in the old jail 
till the new one was finished. It was stated last 
year, on legal authority, that if a tramway com- 
pany applied to Parliament for powers to build a 
tramway in any town, Parliament would ask 
whether the municipal authorities were prepared 
to build the tramway themselves. If the question 
was answered in the negative, Parliament would 


then grant the necessary powers to the company. 
In other words, if the promoters of a tramway 
company apply for powers to lay down and work a 
tramway in a town, the authorities must either 
acquiesce or build the tramway at the public 
expense. 

It is illegal to sell a vacant ecclesiastical benefice, 
the seller being guilty of simony; but before a 
benefice is actually vacant the next presentation 
may be lawfully sold. Previous to the passing of 
the Medical Act a physician could not recover his 
fees by any legal process if his patient refused to 
pay, unless the patient or some other person had 
specially contracted to make payment. Passing 
to a law relating to another class of society, if 
Smith starts a hare on the land of Brown, hunts 
it down, and kills it there, the hare belongs to 
Brown, and Smith is liable to an action for tres- 
pass; if Smith, however, starts a hare on the 
ground of Brown, and hunts it on to the land of 
Jones and kills it there, the hare belongs to Smith ; 
but both Brown and Jones can bring an action of 
trespass against him. 

‘Mine host’ is bound by law to admit to his 
house all persons peaceably applying for lodgment ; 
and, further, he must take in his guest’s goods, 
unless they be too bulky or dangerous, ‘such as 
dynamite or tigers’—to give Lord Esher’s inter- 
pretation. If the guest is unable, or unwilling, to 
pay his account, the innkeeper may detain every- 
thing belonging to his guest except the clothes and 
property carried on his person. An action cannot 
be brought against an innkeeper for detaining the 
horse of a guest unless the amount due for its keep 
has been paid or tendered. The innkeeper, how- 
ever, can only keep the horse in the stable or walk 
him in the yard for exercise; he cannot use the 
horse for any purpose or in any way; and even if 


the horse-keep amounts to the value of the animal, 


or beyond it, he cannot sell the horse ; but if he 
live in the city of London or in Exeter he can 
take the animal for his own use on the appraise- 
ment of four of his neighbours. 

The law does not recognise orthography, and will 
proceed against Frank Phillips or against Phrangk 
Fyllypse with perfect composure. Some facetious 
person, instead of writing ‘I owe you,’ saw fit to 
express the obligation by the three letters ‘I O U ;’ 
and this has now become the set form. <A piece of 
paper bearing the words, ‘I O U Fifty Pounds, 
written and signed by the debtor and addressed 
to the creditor, is admissible in evidence without 
a stamp, as being merely a simple acknowledgment 
of the debt; but if the document read, ‘IO U 
Fifty Pounds, to be paid on the 28th inst.,’ it would 
be worthless unless it bore an ad valorem stamp. 

No one has found any fossil remains of the 
prehistoric ass, but the family is widely distri- 
buted, and observations were taken of the order 
in Greek and Roman times. In Rome he was to 
be met with on all sides. In legal deeds and 
lawsuits the word ‘timbers’ was held to include 
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bricks; a married woman was for certain legal 
purposes supposed to be an unmarried woman ; 
the purchaser of a bankrupt’s property was allowed 
to rank as the bankrupt’s heir. In primitive 
Roman times, when possession of a piece of land 
was in dispute, the judges went with the claimants 
to the ground in question, heard the arguments, 
and gave their decision there and then. In the 
course of time the judges complained that they 
were overworked, as judges have done since, and 
their presence was tacitly dispensed with. The 
claimants now proceeded to the ground by them- 
selves, had their mock fight (the Romans called 
the process ‘joining hands,’ but nasty knocks 
would occasionally be given), and brought back to 
the court a clod of earth to which they both 
laid claim as representing the property in ques- 
tion. Employers of Queen’s Counsel at eight 
guineas a day will appreciate the fact that the 
Roman litigant did not pay his counsel anything, 
but was under a moral obligation to leave him 
something in his will. 

The German law of libel is a curiosity. An 
editor recently said in his paper that a certain 
gentleman ‘was an unmannerly boor,’ in conse- 
quence of which a libel action was brought 
against the paper. The evidence given seemed to 
show that the only fault with the expression 
was that it was not strong enough. The case 
was taken from court to court in the usual way, 
until it reached the highest tribunal; the final 
decision was that the editor would have been 
perfectly justified if he had said that the plaintiff 
‘had acted like an unmannerly boor ;’ but since 
he had said that the plaintiff actually ‘was an 
unmannerly boor, he had committed libel. In 
Me-many it is libellous to call a man a pig or an 
ass; but if you combine the two and call a man 
a pig-ass, then there is no libel, because such an 
animal does not exist. The favourite combina- 
tion among Germans is, we believe, pig-dog— 
schweinehund. 

The English law of libel makes profanity a 
money-saving vice. If you call a man a thief, 
and cannot prove your assertion, you commit 
libel. If, however, you garnish your description 
by any of the adjectives usually deemed unfit for 
publication, any libel action brought against you 
will fall through, for the law says your profanity 
proves that you have lost your temper, and 
therefore you are not actionable for your words. 

The legal stupidities of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were tempered by the merci- 
ful verdicts of the juries, who looked rather at the 
triviality of the offences than at the guilt of the 
prisoners. Thus, since it was a capital offence to 
steal anything worth more than a shilling, juries 
would frequently appraise stolen articles of con- 
siderable value at a shilling, or even under, to 
reduce the offence to petty larceny. In one of 
the more recent cases a jury found a man guilty 
of stealing a pair of leather breeches, After de- 


livering their verdict, the jury discovered, to their 
horror, that under the then existing law the only 
possible sentence was the death-penalty. It was 
illegal to alter the verdict; but the jury were 
allowed to add to it, and they adjudged the man 
guilty of ‘manslaughter, which permitted a sen- 
tence of imprisonment. Of course, if the death- 
sentence had been passed in this case, the man 
would have subsequently been reprieved, for cases 
of this kind always received careful consideration 
from the king in council. George III., in par- 
ticular, always exhibited great anxiety in these 
matters, for he was known to sit late into the 
night pondering over the pros and cons of some 
verdict. Sometimes advantage was taken of a 
petty offence to punish a man for some former 
crime. For instance, three men—Probert, Hunt, 
and Thurtell—being on trial for the murder of 
a Mr Weare, Probert turned king’s evidence, and 
his two confederates were hanged. A year later, 
however, Probert was hanged for horse-stealing. 

The fifties saw a sweeping-out of old statutes 
and a general refurbishing. Richard Roe and 
John Doe, the gentlemen through whose agency 
all actions of ejectment were performed, were 
themselves ejected from the house of the law. 
Before this time every landlord bringing an action 
of ejectment had first to proceed, not against his 
tenant, but against an imaginary person, Richard 
Roe ; and procedure was not in his own character, 
but by the agency of an imaginary person, John 
Doe. The action was set forth in a declaration, 
and subscribed to it was a notice in the shape of 
a letter from the fictitious defendant to the tenant 
in possession, apprising the latter of the nature 
and the object of the proceeding, and advising 
him to appear in court and defend his possession. 
Accordingly the next term the tenant obtained a 
rule of coprt allowing him, upon certain terms, 
to be made defendant instead of Richard Roe. 
‘These,’ says Serjeant Stephen, an old legal com- 
mentator, ‘are fictions invented and upheld by 
the courts for the convenience of justice.’ At the 
present time a legal demand for the rent is the 
same as it was hundreds of years ago. The land- 
lord making a legal demand for his rent has a 
lot of things to observe; amongst them, he has 
to attend on the premises between the hours of 
sunrise and sunset and, in the presence of three 
witnesses, demand, with a loud voice three times, 
his rent. But this process is usually avoided by 
a careful wording of the agreement between the 
landlord and his tenant. 

Sir William Blackstone speaks of what he calls 
‘the mutual altercations’ between parties at law 
with one another. The plaintiff began with a 


Declaration or Count, a wordy document extend- 
ing over many skins of parchment, to which the 
defendant answered by a Plea, equally volumi- 
nous. Then the plaintiff, if he had more to say or 
thought the defence insufficient, replied with a 
Replication. If the defendant did not agree with 
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plaintiffs Replication, he answered with a Re- 
joinder. If the Rejoinder was unsatisfactory the 
plaintiff flew to another document in the shape 
of a Surrejoinder, which was met by a Rebutter, 
to which plaintiff replied with a Surrebutter. 
When the plaintiff and defendant had fought one 
another inch by inch over this acreage of parch- 
ment, it was time to get a final decision. The 
thought suddenly occurred to some one that it 
might be possible to dispense with all this parch- 
ment, and accordingly the authorities devised a 
shorter and quicker method. This saving was 


effected so long ago that litigants have forgotten 
to be thankful, and are now sharply criticising 
what in their opinion are shortcomings or ab- 
surdities. Though Lord Coke observed long ago, 
‘No man, out of his own private reason, ought to 
be wiser than the law, which is the perfection of 
wisdom,’ yet no man likes himself or his profes- 
sion ‘to be writ down an ass;’ whilst, on the 
other hand, people are always ready to fly to the 
law, except as jurymen, and they only grumble 
when the law decides against them or when the 
solicitor has sent in his bill of costs. 


OUR LADY OF DELIVERANCE 


CHAPTER XXIV.—BY THE FRONT DOOR ONLY. 


pepe AUREL and I and the Captain took 
3| counsel together, over many pipes, 
gay) in the night watches, as to the 
has plan to be followed when we 
reached New Caledonia. 

It was quite evident that Lepard 
would die speechless sooner than disclose what we 
wanted so much to learn, and what to do with 
him I was somewhat at a loss to know. 

Vaurel’s plan was a bold one. 

‘Put me quietly ashore somewhere handy,’ said 
he, ‘and I’ll get into the settlement and find out 
where Monsieur Gaston is. Then, if it is possible, 
we shall carry Monsieur le Colonel in some night 
and leave him there, and bring Monsieur Gaston 
away with us. That’s the idea. Exchange the 
right man for the wrong one.’ 

‘There is only one difficulty, Vaurel, I said, 
‘and that is that Monsieur Gaston would not 
come.’ 

‘Who knows, monsieur? Imprisonment tells on 
a man’s spirit whether he’s innocent or not, and 
if it be long enough and strong enough he breaks. 
They say they treat them pretty well out there. 
But I know if I was in there and knew that my 
sister was waiting outside for me I’d come out 
like a shot if the chance offered. Still,’ he said, 
with a half-doubtful shake of the head, ‘there’s 
no knowing. We’re not all built the same way.’ 

‘He won't come,’ I said; ‘but we can give him 
the chance,’ 

I discussed the matter with Denise also, and 
disclosed Vaurel’s plan to her. But she said de- 
cisively, ‘He will not come,’ and then more 
slowly, ‘and I do not think I would wish him 
to come, though I hunger for the sight of him. 
Perhaps I could see him, Hugh, even though he 
will not come away with us?’ 

‘Surely we could manage that much. But I 
hope in some way we can do more.’ 

‘Oh, we shall; I am sure we shall. I feel it. 
We shall take him back with us, and he will 
come back with us in honour. I know it, though 
I can’t see how it’s going to come about.’ 


But she believed it thoroughly, and the belief 
kept her spirits at high pitch and made life 
bright for her, and so for us. 

Week after week we slipped along through 
those quiet waters, under skies of wonderful 
flawless blue, till the long smooth rollers and the 
infinite solitudes had come to be a part of our 
lives; and when at last we made the Australs, 
and thence wove a devious course among the 
myriad lovely islands scattered like emeralds 
about those seas, the sight of them and the delight 
of them were things which will remain with all 
of us as long as life lasts. 

And so at last, one bright morning, Captain 
Lyle pointed to a faint blue blur on the lift 
of the water-line in front, and told us it was 
New Caledonia; and the feeling that all our hopes 
were coming to the point worked us up into such 
a state of excitement that speech was almost 
impossible, and eating, beyond the absolutely 
necessary minimum, quite out of question. 

According to our plans, we kept a wide offing 
round the south of the island, and crept up the 
farther side, keeping the peaks in view and no 
more. There was always, of course, the chance of 
our coming across some patrol gunboat, but we 
saw nothing of the kind; and as soon as night 
drew on we ran in under steam, and stole down 
the western coast with every light hidden, till, in 
the distance, over a promontory, a lightening of 
the darkness up above told us that Noumea lay 
just beyond. 

Then the boat was lowered and Vaurel and I 
got into it, with four men to row. 

We crept in cautiously, taking our chances of 
the surf, and got safely ashore. Vaurel tumbled 
out, wrung my hand in silence, and disappeared 
into the darkness. 

We were to return the following night to the 
same spot as nearly as we could strike it, and 
wait there till he came. 

It was a venture full of risks. In a penal 
settlement a strange face was almost sure to 
excite suspicion and cause inquiry, and Vaurel’s 
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eyes were quite open to the possibility of it all 
ending in an addition of one to the colony with- 
out any advancement of our ends. We had 
reason to believe, however, that ordinary prison 
rules were not much enforced, and that the 
prisoners were left very largely to themselves. 
He took with him a supply of food for himself, 
and tobacco enough to purchase a considerable 
amount of good-will. 

As soon as he was ashore we pulled quietly 
back to the schooner, and assured the waiting 
ones there that he had made a good start on his 
venture. Then the yacht crept out to sea again, 
and we spent the next day in a state of suspense 
that was trying to nerves and tempers, and sub- 
versive of anything more than the most elementary 
rules of social intercourse. 

Denise, who felt the strain more than any of 
us perhaps, kept to her room for the greater 
part of the day. Boulot perambulated the ship 
doggedly in search of his master, and snuffled 
discontentedly at not finding him. Lyle raked 
the horizon all day long for obtrusive cruisers, 
but found none, and was satisfied. 

That was as long a day as ever I spent, and 
there was nothing to shorten it. Our thoughts 
were across the water there, with Vaurel, and our 
anxiety as to his welfare was great. 

I took in to Denise the daintiest dishes the 
cook could concoct, but she could eat nothing. 
To please me she trifled with morsels, but ate no 
more than a sparrow. 

‘You will take me with you to-night, Hugh?’ 
she asked. 

‘Not to-night, dearest. We must hear first 
what Vaurel has found out. Many things might 
have happened, you know. Everything might 
have come out in Paris, and Gaston might be on 
his way home.’ 

‘Or he might be dead, she said gloomily, 
yielding for a moment to the pressure of her 
anxieties. 

‘We must just hope for the best,’ I said, find- 
ing few words with which to comfort her, for in 
truth the possibility of Gaston’s death seemed to 
me as likely as any. 

‘You will come back and tell me as quickly as 
possible ?’ she said. 

‘Just as quick as the boat can bring me.’ 

As night drew on we crept in towards the land 
again ; and then, in pursuance of our plans, the 
boat was lowered, and, no doubt to his intense 
surprise, Colonel Lepard, bound and gagged, was 
handed down into it, and we started for the 
shore. 

What the Colonel imagined we were going to 
do with him I cannot tell; but his eyes, as I saw 
him carried up on deck, were full of apprehension. 
He probably thought we were sick of him, and 
were going to make an end of him. 

We struck the shore as near the spot where we 
had landed Vaurel as we could hit it, and we 


had not been there five minutes when a subdued 
‘Hist !’ a little way down the beach announced 
him. We replied, and he stole quietly in among us. 

‘Is he there?’ I asked in a whisper. 

‘Yes, monsieur, he is there; but I have not 
spoken to him. I thought it best not to make 
two bites of the matter, and your words will 
weigh more with him than mine. He mixes 
very little with the others, and has a hut apart. 
It is at this end, just over the bluff there. We 
can get to him without difficulty. Have you the 
Colonel there, monsieur ?’ 

‘He is in the boat.’ 

‘You can bring him a good half-mile nearer. 
A patrol travels along the road there now and 
again ; but they make noise enough, and there is 
no difficulty in avoiding them. Shall we take him 
with us? Then, if Monsieur Gaston agrees, we 
can make the exchange at once and get away.’ 

‘We will take him as near to the place as we 
can; but he had better remain in the boat till 
we have spoken with Gaston. I doubt very much 
if he will consent.’ 

‘We can only try, 

I ordered the men to row quietly along the 
shore till they heard our signal to come in; then 
Vaurel and I walked along towards the glimmer 
over the rise in front. 

‘And is he well, Vaurel; and how does he 
stand it?’ 

‘As one would expect, monsieur. His heart, 
they say, is almost broken, and he scarcely ever 
speaks to any of them.’ 

‘Had you any trouble in getting in?’ 

‘None at all. The guards are at the other end, 
towards the town. There is nowhere for them to 
go to up this way, and if they escape to the hills 
the natives will make an end of them, Tiens! 
here comes the patrol. I hope the boat will hear 
them.’ 

The boat heard, lying as quiet as we lay in 
the bushes; and the patrol, marching anyhow, 
tramped noisily past. 

‘They will be back in half-an-hour or so,’ said 
Vaurel. ‘We can do nothing till they have 
gone; then we have a clear field.’ 

So we lay and waited patiently till they came 
noisily back again ; and as soon as they were out 
of hearing we climbed back into the road and 
set out again towards the light overhead. 

Then we left the path and took to the broken 
ground by the sea, stumbling along in the dark 
as best we could, till at last Vaurel said, ‘ Now, 
monsieur, this is the nearest the boat can get to 
Monsieur Gaston’s hut. It is just over the brow 
there.’ 

We signalled, and the boat cume silently in. 

‘Pull out twenty yards and wait for us, 
Barnes,’ I said to the bo’s’un. ‘Don’t come in 


till we signal. If we don’t come in an hour, pull 
back to the ship;’ and we started to cross the 
neck of the promontory. 
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Ten minutes’ scramble, and Vaurel laid his 
hand on my arm, saying, ‘Voila!’ and in front 
of me I could make out a small hut like a 
béehive. It was just a darker smudge on the 
darkness, and there was no sign or sound of 
occupancy. 

‘You are quite sure?’ I whispered. 

Quite sure. I saw him go in several times 
to-day, and there is no other hut near it.’ 

We stole to the doorway, which was covered by 
a mat, and entered. We could not distinguish 
even the sound of breathing. I struck a match, 
and the light glimmered on the white face of a 
young man lying on a bed of dry ferns, Though 
the face was thin and worn and very sad, I 
knew by its likeness to Denise that this was the 
man we sought. He was sleeping quietly, with 
his head on his outstretched arm. 

Suddenly his eyes opened wide on the light. 
He lay for a moment looking at us, and then 
started up into a sitting posture. 

‘Well, what is it now?’ he asked. 

‘Monsieur Gaston !’ said Vaurel in a whisper, 
in that same tone of loving deference which he 
used when he spoke to ‘ ma’m’selle.’ 

Gaston peered up at him with puckered brow. 
Then the match burned out. I struck another, 
and he pointed silently to a tiny earthenware 
lamp with a wick and oil in it. When I turned 
from lighting it his face was just breaking into 
recognition of Vaurel. 

‘Vaurel!’ he murmured. ‘It is Prudent 
Vaurel—is it not?’ 

‘In truth, Monsieur Gaston.’ 

‘Prudent Vaurel !’ he said again to himself in 
a tone of extreme wonder, and drew his hand 
across his eyes as though to clear them of doubt. 
‘And this—who is this?’ 

‘I am the husband of your sister Denise, 
Monsieur Gaston. My name is Hugh Lamont. I 
am an Englishman.’ 

‘The husband of Denise! My poor little 
Denise! And she is married ?’ 

‘She is married, and only needs one thing 
to complete her happiness, and that is her 
brother. We have come to ask you to go to 
her.’ 

‘Go to her? But how?’ 

‘My yacht is off the coast. You can be on 
board in half-an-hour.’ 

He got up and stood facing me, upright and 
slim, and looked at me with Denise’s eyes. 

‘Do you propose that I should do this?’ he 
asked, 


‘It was I, Monsieur Gaston,’ broke in Vaurel, 
with what has since struck me as a fine and 
instant appreciation of his young master’s feeling 
in the matter. ‘Ma’m’selle hungers for you. 
Will you not go to her?’ 

‘Has she also asked it?’ he said. 

And we stood silent. 

‘No, he said, ‘it is not possible. I came in 


by the front door, and by the front door I must 
go out. It will come, my friends, It must 
come. The good God will not allow an innocent 
man to suffer for ever. How I long to see her!’ 
he broke out again. ‘Is she well, monsieur? Is 
she happy ?’ 

‘Denise is well, Gaston, and happy—but for 
the want of you. As Prudent says, she hungers 
for you. 

‘My poor little Denise! Where is she, mon- 
sieur 

‘She is here, on the yacht, and aching for the 
sight of you,’ 

‘Here?’ he said, beginning to pace the half- 
dozen steps the hut allowed him, with a quick 
turn that showed how used he was to that short 
eaged walk. ‘Here?’ and I could see the tight 
clenching of the jaw inside his sunken cheek. 
‘You tempt me strongly, monsieur,’ he said at 
last through his teeth. ‘I think you had better 
go, or I may forget myself.’ 

‘Gaston, my brother, I said, gripping his 
hand in mine, ‘I never for one moment 
believed you would go, nor did Denise; but— 
it is a long story. We have got Colonel Lepard 
here.’ 

‘Lepard !’ he hissed, blazing and shaking in 
white fury—‘Lepard !—to have my hands at his 
throat !—just for a minute. I would shake those 
cursed lies out of him. The traitor—the liar— 
where is he?’ 

‘He lies gagged and bound in my boat not ten 
minutes’ distance away.’ 

He started towards the door. 

‘Stay, Gaston !’ I said; ‘that is no good. You 
will get no word out of him in that way. I have 
a suggestion. Come with me now out to the yacht 
and make Denise’s heart glad with the sight of 
you, and I will tell you what we have been 
attempting on your behalf as we go.’ 

He looked me through and through with those 
straight eyes of his, which were so very like my 
wife’s. 

‘You will bring me back ?’ 

‘I will bring you back the moment you say 
the word. 

‘You are the husband of Denise—I will trust 
you. Come, let us go. Denise, my dear one— 
to see you again!’ 

‘Is there any risk in your leaving your hut?’ 
I asked. 

‘None,’ he said. ‘I am rarely visited. They 
know I would not escape if I could. Let us 
hasten.’ 

We set off through the darkness, Vaurel in 
advance, and as we went I hurriedly gave Gaston 
an outline of some of the late occurrences. 

‘Zuyler!’ he broke in when I happened to 
mention his name. ‘I knew he was in it. 
Lepard and I fell out over certain matters ’—— 

‘I know—he wanted to marry Denise, and you 
would not let him,’ 
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‘And he planned this thing to get me out of 
the way—curse him! It has added tenfold to my 
burden to think that he might be getting his 
own way with her through my absence. I thank 
God it is not so, Monsieur Lamont, we owe you 
much,’ 

‘The debt is all on my side, and we will have 
you free yet.’ 

When I told him how we had captured Lepard 
and held him prisoner all these months, and of 
his dumb bedevilment, he was amazed. I told 
him of Vaurel’s plan of substituting Lepard for 
himself and carrying him away in the yacht. 

‘He is a good fellow is Prudent,’ he said, ‘but 
he does not see things quite as we others do. 
‘How will it all end?’ he sighed. 

‘Sooner or later the truth will come out, I 
said; ‘for anything we know, it may be out now. 
Be sure we will never cease working for it.’ 

‘You give me hope,’ he said warmly. 

We reached the shore and signalled to the 
boat; and when at last she came stealing in, a 
whisper bundled Lepard into the bows, and we 
stepped on board without another word. 

We pulled along the shore to as near as we 
could guess the place where we landed, and then 
made straight for the schooner; and the old sea- 
dog Barnes had timed his distances so well that 
we found her with no great difficulty. I could 
tell by the triumphant spring the men put into 
their oars that they believed we had succeeded in 
effecting another escape, and they were full of 
elation at the fact. 

Eager eyes and ears were on the lookout for 
us, and a little quiet signalling brought us 
alongside, 

I whispered to Vaurel to have the Colonel 
taken back to his cabin, and went up the gang- 
way first, with Gaston at my heels. There were 
no lights on deck, but Denise was at my side as 
1 set foot on it. Gaston heard the rustle of her 
dress and cried, ‘Denise!’ and she was in his 
arms in a moment, laughing and crying, and 
sobbing out the pent-up longings of months, I 
got them down into the cabin, where the windows 
were all tightly shrouded so that no gleam 
should escape outside, and was leaving them 
together, when, to my amazement, I felt the 
throbbing of the screw, and the yacht was on 
the move, 

Gaston felt it at the same moment and sprang 
up angrily. 

‘What is this, Monsieur Lamont? You promised 
me, and I trusted you’ . 

‘Come with me for a moment,’ I said. ‘I gave 
no orders, It is a mistake.’ 

I ran up on deck, and he followed me. Lyle 
was on the bridge, and the schooner was heading 
for the open sea. 

‘Stop her, Captain !’ I shouted. 

‘Why, what’s wrong?’ he called down. 

‘Stop her; then come down, and I'll tell you. 


He signalled down below; the screw stopped 
working, and he came down to us. 

‘What’s up?’ he asked. ‘I thought you’d 
want to put all you could between us and the 
land before morning.’ 

‘No; I’m under pledge to Monsieur Gaston des 
Comptes to return him to his prison as soon as 
he says the word. Allow me to introduce you— 
Gaston, this is Captain Lyle.’ 

‘Well, what an idea!’ said Lyle, in genuine 
amazement. ‘You want to go back there, sir?’ 

‘I must go back, Captain,’ said Gaston in 
English. ‘I am a prisoner, but I am innocent, 
and to escape would be an admission of guilt. I 
shall never leave my prison till I leave it with- 
out stain.’ 

‘Well, I am’—— began Lyle. 

‘Now, if you will permit me, I shall return to 
my sister. My minutes are few,’ broke in Gaston, 
and he went down again to the cabin. 

‘Well, Lyle, what do you think of that?’ I 
said. 

He scratched his head. ‘It’s all very fine,’ he 
said, ‘but it’s not business—not the business we 
came on anyway, I reckon, The men’ll be all 
broke up. They’re all as pleased as Punch at 
helping him out, and to take him back! It’s 
enough to give ’em the sulks.’ 

‘I’m afraid we must consider Monsieur Des 
Comptes’ feelings before theirs, I said; ‘and he 
only consented to come on condition that I took 
him back.’ 

‘It’s for you to say, sir,’ he said; but he was 
evidently much put out. 

I went down after a time, to find Denise 
sitting by her brother’s side, his hand in both 
hers, and her eyes shining and sparkling. She 
stretched one hand to me and drew me into their 
communion. 

‘1 was just wanting you, Hugh,’ she said. ‘Ah! 
if I could only have you both always I would 
ask no more,’ 

‘That will come, dearest,’ I said. ‘You and I 
will give our lives to it, and the wrong shall be 
righted if human endeavours can bring it about.’ 

‘How do they treat you, Gaston?’ I asked. 
‘Can we help in any way to make the time more 
bearable ?” 

‘You can leave me some books and all the 
tobacco you can spare, and newspapers, if you 
have any. The regulations are not strictly en- 
forced. The new governor is Godefroi de la 
Rocherelle. You remember him, Denise? He is 
some relation of ours.’ 

*Godefroi de la Rocherelle !’ said Denise. ‘Why, 
he is our fourth—eighth—sixteenth cousin ;’ and 
she fell a-thinking. 

Gaston turned to me. ‘If you could get hold 
of that man you named, Zuyler, you might pick 
up the threads. He is purely an adventurer. 


He is purchasable, I should say.’ 


‘Unfortunately he is dead. Lepard killed him 
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with his own hands at Cour-des-Comptes. Vaurel 
witnessed it.’ 

‘That is a misfortune,’ he said quietly. ‘Those 
two had the whole matter between them,’ 

‘Do you care to see Lepard?’ I asked. 

He sat for a while with his eyes on the floor, 
and then said: 

‘No, I will not see him. It could do no good, 
and would only rouse the devil in me, as every 
thought of him did for the first two months. 
The recollection of my meeting with Denise and 
yourself will help me more.’ Then after a while 
he asked, ‘When will you be leaving here?’ 

‘We have no plans made. Can you suggest 
any means of making this Lepard tell what he 
knows? I am half-inclined to hand him over to 
the governor for the murder of Captain Zuyler.’ 

‘I know no way of making a man speak if he 
has made up his mind not to. You could land 
him and me up the coast where the natives are, 
and let us fight it out. I should kill him, and 
there would be some satisfaction in the doing of 
it; but—that is not the way out.’ 

‘We shall go into the port to-morrow,’ said 
Denise, as the result of her cogitations, ‘and 
learn if anything has turned up in our absence. 
I have a right to call on our sixteenth cousin, 
surely.’ 


‘You will not tell him you called on me first ?’ 
said Gaston. : 

‘No; we shall simply make a friendly call as we 
were in the neighbourhood, and ask what is the 
latest news from home,’ 

‘I had better get back,’ said Gaston. ‘Shall I 
see you again, I wonder?’ and he looked wist- 
fully at her. 

‘You shall see us again and often,’ said Denise ; 
and he kissed her, and we went up on deck. 

We pulled back to the shore in silence, and 
Vaurel and I accompanied him to his hut, carry- 
ing a store of books and such papers as we had 
picked up on our journeyings, and a good-sized 
packet of tobacco, He wrung our hands, and we 
went heavily back to the boat. 

‘This is foolishness. Why couldn’t he come 
with us and leave that animal Lepard in his 
place?’ growled Vaurel. 

‘He comes of a race that cannot do mean things, 
Vaurel.’ 

‘Mean things! It is those others who keep 
him there that do the mean things. Monsieur 
Gaston never did an underhand thing in his 
life.’ 

‘That’s just why he won’t steal his liberty.’ 

But Vaurel considered it all foolishness, and 
would not be comforted. 


WATER-POWER AND ELECTRICITY. 


N these days of increasing inter- 
national competition for commercial 
supremacy, it is a common state- 
ment that the high place hitherto 
occupied by Great Britain is threat- 
ened by the energy of other nations, 
and that, unless we rouse ourselves from that 
state of self-complacency to which our previous 
success has given rise, we shall soon fall far 
in the rear in the great march which is at 
present being made along the path of commercial 
advancement. 

In this country, the birthplace of Watt and of 
Stephenson, it is but natural, in the face of these 
alarmist statements, to compare our position as 
engineers with that of other nations. In what- 
ever direction we turn, we find that, however 
great the progress we have made since the days 
of these pioneers, if other nations have not 
actually outstripped us, they have made immense 
strides towards doing so in a race in which we 
have for so long held first place. 

In the branch of the industry devoted to 
electrical engineering this keen competition is 
perhaps most marked; and it is only a most 
sanguine, and we venture to say ill-informed, 
person who would make the assertion that we 
are the most capable exponents of the latest 
developments of electrical enterprise, and that of 


all nations we are best able to supply the wants 
of the many industries throughout the world, 
which depend to a large extent for their success- 
ful operation on the use of electricity in one 
form or another. 

As we are favoured in this country with an 
abundant supply of coal, it is but natural, and 
in fact most reasonable, that we should devote 
our attention to developing the best and most 
economical methods of obtaining our power from 
its consumption; but those countries which are 
not so fortunate in their fuel-supply have had 
perforce to turn their attention in other directions, 
and, by utilising the resources placed by nature 
at their disposal, to carry on their industries by 
methods often widely different from ours. Un- 
doubtedly the most notable in this respect is 
Switzerland, which, being almost entirely devoid 
of coal, or indeed of minerals of any kind, has 
been able to develop an industry which promises 
to be of immeasurable value in the future manu- 
facturing and industrial power of the world— 
namely, the utilisation of water-power, and the 
conveyance of that power in the form of electricity 
to such points, distant or near, where it can be most 
profitably turned to account. In other countries— 
America, for instance—water-power is taken 
advantage of to a considerable extent, as witness 
the most prominent example at Niagara; but in 
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no country does the water-derived power bear so 
great a proportion to the total as it does in 
Switzerland. 

The main difference between British and Swiss 
methods is, that here we find it more convenient 
and economical to bring the fuel to the locality 
in which the power is to be actually utilised, 
whereas the Swiss engineer prefers to generate 
electricity wherever water-power is available, and 
then to convey the energy so obtained to more 
or less distant localities which, by reason of 
their surroundings, are found to be convenient 
for the absorption of the power for industrial 
purposes. 

The foregoing remarks were suggested by a 
recent visit to a few of the electrical engineering 
works which abound in Switzerland, particularly 
the inspection of the power-station known as 
Kanderwerk, lately erected on the shores of the 
Lake of Thun, and of the electric railway 
between Thun and Burgdorf, which derives its 
motive-power from that source. The problem 
which has been successfully solved in this instance 
was that of utilising the power available from the 
river Kander, which rises in the Bernese Alps 
and falls into the lake near the village of Spiez, 
and of transmitting that power across distances 
of from six to thirty miles, where it is employed 
in the working of the Burgdorf-Thun Railway, 
and in supplying light and motive-power to the 
towns of Bern, Burgdorf, and Munsingen. An 
examination of the means adopted to achieve all 
this forms an instructive object-lesson on Swiss 
engineering skill. 

The water-supply from the river is led for 
about one thousand yards in an open canal, for 
another thousand yards in a cement tunnel of 
elliptical section, and finally for about a mile in 
metal piping to the power-house. The water in 
its course falls through a height, measured verti- 
cally, of about two hundred feet, and flows at 
the average rate of from four to five millions of 
gallons per hour. The immense amount of energy 
contained in the water is then absorbed by means 
of turbines, which convert it into the mechanical 
energy of motion; the comparatively inert water 
being discharged into the lake. 

At present there are four turbines, each capable 
of developing nine hundred horse-power, and 
their revolving shafts are coupled direct to the 
shafts of four large dynamo machines, by means 
of which the energy is once more transformed 
in character, this time to that so well adapted 
for transmission across large distances — namely, 
high-tension electricity of the particular class 
technically known as three-phase current. To 
the engineer familiar with the methods usually 
followed in this country for the generation of 
electrical power, the comparatively small power- 
house, with its four turbines and wheel-like 
dynamos, working with little noise save the hiss 
of the water and the slight hum of the dynamos, 


contrasts in a marked degree with the large 
power-station and the steam-pipes, chimney-stack, 
and huge range of boilers necessary for the 
production of a similar amount of power; and 
when it is realised that the coal-bill is con- 
spicuous by its absence, the wonder grows that 
the water-power of this country has hitherto 
only been utilised to such a limited extent. 

Having extracted the energy of the falling water 
in the desired form, the next step is to convey 
it to the remote points at which it is required 
to produce light and motive-power. To do this 
it is necessary, on account of the distances to be 
traversed, to use high-pressure electricity ; and as 
the pressure at which dynamo machines can be 
safely worked is limited, the next step consists 
in again transforming the current from the com- 
paratively high pressure of four thousand volts 
to the enormously higher pressure of sixteen 
thousand volts. Under ordinary conditions in 
this country this pressure is never reached ; and 
the care with which the operation has to be 
effected is indicated by the fact that the trans- 
formers are placed in isolated chambers and 
entirely surrounded with wire cages to obviate 
all risk of contact even with the framework 
surrounding the live wires, connection with 
which would, of course, mean instant death. 

The actual conveyance of the power from the 
station to the points of consumption is carried 
out in a quiet and unostentatious manner, the 
conductors being composed of bare copper wire, 
attached somewhat after the manner of telegraph 
wires to porcelain insulators, which in turn are 
supported on iron or wood poles. Due warning 
of the danger of tampering with the wires is 
given to the public, in orthodox Swiss fashion, 
by labels fixed on the poles. To would-be 
suicides these high-tension wires would seem to 
offer a most convenient method of attaining their 
object ; but apparently they do not find much 
favour in this respect. 

The railway begins at a distance of about six 
miles from the power-station. It consists of an 
electrically-operated line carrying ordinary heavy 
passenger and goods wagons, which are built 
so as to be interchangeable with the standard 
rolling-stock of the neighbouring Swiss lines. 
The line extends between Thun and Burgdorf, 
a distance of about twenty-five miles, the high- 
tension conductors running approximately parallel 
throughout its length. At intervals of from one 
to two miles power is tapped off for supplying 
the locomotives through the medium of trans- 
former-stations, where the pressure is once more 
altered, this time by a reduction to the safe 
working pressure of seven hundred and _ fifty 
volts. Consequent on the use of three-phase 
currents, three independent supplies have to be 
delivered te the locomotives. This is done by 
suspending over the centre of the track two hard- 
copper wires on which rub two bow-shaped arms 
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hinged ‘to the roof of the car; and these, by 
their sliding contact, collect current from the 
two overhead wires. The third supply is obtained 
from the rails on which the trains run, both 
rails and overhead wires being suitably connected 
to the seven hundred and fifty volt currents of 
the transformer-stations dotted along the line. 

The locomotives for ordinary passenger traflic 
are in the form of motor-cars, or, as they are 
better known abroad, ‘automobiles,’ and consist 
of carriages with accommodation for sixty-six 
passengers, which are provided with the means 
of self-propulsion in the shape of two electric 
motors of one hundred and twenty horse-power 
each. In addition, there is also usually attached 
an ordinary carriage or trailer, with accommoda- 
tion for seventy persons. These two carriages 
together make up the ordinary passenger train. 
For goods traffic and for holiday traffic, loco- 
motives pure and simple are used. These, 
provided with motors of about three hundred 
horse-power, are employed in drawing rolling- 
stock of standard pattern and weight. There 
is thus no difficulty in transferring the rolling- 
stock on to any of the adjacent steam lines 
if desired. 

The driving of the trains is controlled from a 
cab similar in appearance to that of an ordinary 
steam locomotive, save that the levers are used 
for manipulating electrical switches in place of 
steam-valves and reversing-links. The brakes are 
of the Westinghouse pattern, the compressed-air 
supply for them—which also, by the way, blows 
the whistles—being obtained from an air-com- 
pressor driven by a motor which takes its 
eurrent from the overhead wires. The lighting 
and heating are also carried out electrically, the 
former again involving a transformation of the 
pressure from that of the line wires at seven 
hundred and fifty volts to the more convenient 
one of one hundred and twenty volts, at which 
it is supplied to the lamps. 

The foregoing gives in brief outline the details 
of a scheme which is particularly illustrative of 
the use that may be made of the water-power 
running to waste in our rivers, which up to the 
present has been largely neglected. Undoubtedly 
the Swiss are particularly favoured in this respect. 
The volume of water in their streams is much 
greater than in ours, and, as a rule, the fall in 
level is much more rapid. In consequence, the 
cost of constructing the necessary hydraulic 
works is comparatively small, In addition, the 
construction of such works does not appear to 
offer the same interference with water-rights as 
appears to be the case in this country, and the 
consequent opposition of proprietors and local 
authorities is less in evidence than when any 
attempt is made to establish hydraulic-power 


works in Great Britain. Such opposition was 
well exemplified in the case of the works estab- 
lished at Foyers some years ago, and of the High- 
land water-power development scheme introduced 
into parliament in the course of last session. 
When we consider the difficulty of successfully 
promoting such undertakings, and also the 
extremely cheap rates at which coal can be 
supplied in most parts of the country, it seems 
unlikely that in the immediate future there will 
be much opportunity for the British engineer to 
show his capabilities in this particular direction. 
So long as our coal-supply holds out, this of itself 
is of comparatively little importance, except to 
the engineer, who, striving after new fields of 
enterprise, chafes at the neglect of such splendid 
opportunities. Although there is little demand 
for such work here, the question is involved of 
the necessity for it in other countries, and it is 
on that account that our backwardness is much 
to be deplored. 

With the opening up of new colonies by nearly 
all civilised nations—a movement which has 
developed so rapidly in recent years—there has 
occurred the foundation of many industries which 
depend on a cheap supply of motive-power. In 
new countries devoid of coalfields, or with these 
in an undeveloped condition, and as yet unpro- 
vided with railways for the cheap transport of 
fuel, water-power is naturally looked to as the 
cheapest and often the only possible means of 
carrying on their industries. The market which 
such a condition of matters is opening up pro- 
mises to be of immense importance in the near 
future, and to involve the production of such 
large quantities of machinery as must form an 
appreciable portion of the total output of the 
world. It is to be feared, however, that, so far 
as long-distance transmission of power is con- 
cerned, the British engineer, by reason of the 
conditions above referred to, will have to take 
a secondary position; the engineers of those 
nations which have developed the system acquir- 
ing experience which gives them exceptional 
confidence and ability to do the work required. 

It will be seen that the discouragement of such 
work at home not only results in the neglect of 
opportunities here, but tends to the loss of 
markets abroad for our enterprise. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that in the future a more 
liberal spirit will be displayed in the con- 
sideration of water-power schemes, and that an 
industry which hitherto has been discouraged 
rather than fostered will be appreciated, not for 
the advantages it may confer on the individual 
promoters or the engineering community, but 
with a due regard to its share in upholding that 
industrial supremacy on which the prosperity of 
Great Britain is in a large measure dependent. 
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OONLIGHT, full in its midnight 
splendour, flooded Colonel Matthias’s 
bedroom inch by inch, and crept 
across the matting. It swamped 
the bedside-table, and it covered 
the revolver upon it. It slanted 

to the bed, and laid a silver finger upon the 

sleeper’s face. The Colonel awoke with a start. 

He sat up, one hand upon the revolver; his 
eyes were ready for he knew not what. His 
sleep had been short and uneasy, disturbed by 
vague dreams of turmoil and bloodshed, and in 
his waking he became oppressed by a sense of 
danger. Then he remembered it all: the even- 
ing’s interview, and his trust, and the strange 
old woman who had thrust herself upon him. 
How was she faring in the mysterious house 
behind the bamboo-hedge? And... Stop! Was 
the lotah safe ? 

He searched under his pillow and drew it out, 
rubbing his eyes as he looked at it. It was only 
a battered, quaint silver object. Now that he 
was wide awake, he gazed at it with incredu- 
lity, as if he no longer believed in the romance 
that the evening had given, and as if he were 
ready to declare that its value was only in the 
whim of a senile old barbarian. His sleep had 
broken between him and the impressions of the 
early darkness, and he had an impatience with 
himself for being so easily duped by his own 
imagination—or another’s. 

Still, there was a restless feeling, and he could 
not sleep again. He rose from his bed, holding 
the lotah in his hand, and walked into the moon- 
light to where, through the open door, he could 
see the swaying light and shade of the bamboos, 
and the gleam of a white roof beyond them. 
Looking back, he found amazement; he did not 
understand how he had been dragged into the 
meshes of Mrs Black’s weird delusions. 

The moonbeams glittered on the lotah, and re- 
called it to his mind. The rubies glowed as the 
light touched them. After all, it might be a 
charm of value in her forbidden country; it 
was certainly a curiosity: he knew his East, 
and there were less likely things. 

He peered into the body of it. Something caught 
his eyes, as attention is attracted by a spot of 
shadow. He was looking down into the bowl of 
the vase, and he felt suddenly that his mind 
was seized and his gaze fixed by the black, 
empty interior—no bigger than that of a wine- 
glass—into which he looked. He could not 
move or speak or lift his eyes. He could only 
stare, fascinated by the blot of darkness inside 
the silver lotah. 

The inky patch began to smoke and stir, like 
water in the depths of a cauldron; and Matthias 


THE SILVER LOTAEH 
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lost, for the time, all sense of proportion. He 
was no longer conscious that the blur at which 
he gazed was only the size of a crown-piece ; he 
seemed to be looking at the face of a steaming 
pool of black liquid, and he saw, as he watched, 
the drift above it curl slowly away, and a scene 
form itself upon the lightening surface, and grow 
gradually clear to the vision. It shaped exactly 
as if he were looking through an opera-glass, and 
adjusting the focus from the first vague mist to a 
distinct outline. 

The Colonel stood like a man of stone, his head 
bent and his hands curving about the silver lotah. 
The apparition within it grew plain to his eyes. 

He saw a bedroom: a lofty room, with a 
white ceiling-cloth above and Eastern rugs and 
pillows scattered over the floor. It was lit by 
the moonlight that streamed through the open 
windows; beyond them the Colonel could see 
the rail of a balcony. A charpoy (the native 
string-bed) contrasted rudely with the ample pro- 
portions of the place, and there was a medley of 
splendour and tawdriness that told it was not a 
European’s room. A massive bureau, carved deep 
in Bombay blackwood, stood side by side with a 
deal kitchen-chair; a gaudily-framed print from 
some illustrated paper hung upon the wall beside 
a stretch of costly pardahs, stiff with gold thread 
and rare embroidery. A hookah stood beside the 
bed, from which a quilt was tossed back as if 
the occupant had lain down and then risen again 
in restlessness. 

So far the room had been empty, but now 
Matthias saw that somebody had entered from an 
inner door. He recognised—without the surprise 
that he should have felt—the face of Mrs Black, 
peering, uplifted lamp in hand, through a 
circle of yellow light. She came in, made 
as though she intended to lie down on the 
bed, and then started up and flitted away again 
through another door; a fevered, perturbed 
creature in whose every movement the Colonel 
read anxiety and foreboding. 

How long the room remained empty Matthias 
could not have told, but it seemed only an 
instant before he saw a shadow start from 
the balcony, and a man spring to the interior. 
There was the gleam of a knife in his hand, 
and the quick, snake-like advance made Matthias 
watch him with apprehension. What was to 
follow ? 

The intruder stole across the room, and when 
he saw it was empty he began to turn over the 
bedclothes and push aside the curtains and scatter 
the trinkets on the dressing-table in an eager 
search, He worked with marvellous rapidity, 
prising open drawers, ferreting in pigeon-holes, 
and scanning their contents with an attention 
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that overlooked nothing. As he moved to and 
fro in the moonlight he proved to be a swarthy, 
lean-built half-caste, with eyes in which cruelty 
and evil shared equal place; and Matthias knew, 
without other telling, that he was looking upon 
the face of Nathoo. 

Once, when he found what he thought to be the 
object of his search, the intruder darted to the 
window to see; and then, as he saw that it was 
not what he had hoped, he dashed it to the 
ground in anger. The scene was enacted in 
dumb-show to Matthias; but the next moment 
he saw a door open, and Alan Black appeared. 
Nathoo looked up, and their eyes met. Alan 
threw out his hands and staggered back, his 
weak face blanching with acute terror; and 
while he wavered Nathoo sprang towards him 
with the leap of a tiger, clutched him by the 
throat, and let the knife-hand swing. The 
Colonel saw the fierce thrust with which he sent 
his weapon home ; he saw the fiendish expression 
with which he fixed the terrified eyes of the 
wounded man; and he saw the younger brother 
sink to his knees and fall, a huddled mass, into a 
pool of his own blood. The door behind him 
seemed to be burst open as the murderer disap- 
peared, swiftly as he had come, beyond the 
balcony. And then Matthias felt the scene fade 
in a drift of vapour, and found himself gazing 
dizzily at no more than the empty lotah. The 
spell was broken. 

Matthias stood rooted to the spot for a full 
half-minute, while his brain struggled slowly 
back to working power. There was a well-known 
Indian juggler’s trick whereby a subject, looking 
into a blot of ink in a man’s hand, became 
hypnotised by it, and saw strange things in its 
reflection. It was only to be believed that the 
silver lotah possessed, by what occult means the 
Colonel was unable to guess, the same mesmeric 
property. It was small wonder that the thing 
had been so jealously preserved, and that it 
bred trouble in the lust for its possession. It 
was no marvel, either, that to the man who held 
it accrued an authority less fortunate individuals 
might labour in vain to claim. But was the 
vision a flight of imagination, or was it the re- 
flection of events that were happening elsewhere 
at the moment of gazing? 

The Colonel loaded his revolver, dropped it 
into a pocket, and hurried into his clothes. He 
remembered Mrs Black’s story with a thrill of 
conviction, and he was ready to swear that the 
dotah had shown him a portion of the drama 
that made the mystery of the white house. 
Murder had been done—once. What was to pre- 
vent its being done again ? 

Matthias ran hot-foot to the bamboo-hedge, 
threw himself against it, and pressed through 
in a haste that left his face scratched and his 
«clothes in 

He found himself in Mrs Black’s garden. A 


door in the veranda yawned wide not thirty 
paces from him, and through it he raced into the 
house. A broad staircase, chequered with moon- 
beams, faced him, and he bounded up it to the 
second story, three steps at a time. There an 
open bedroom door invited him, and he found 
himself standing on the very threshold of the 
scene of the vision. The excitement of this quick 
answer to his conjecture had no surprise in it, 
but his pulses jarred at the mystery and at the 
tragedy before him. 

Alan Black lay in the doorway, as the lotah 
had shown, knees huddled to chin, and fingers 
stiffening upon a star of blood-stained linen above 
his heart. Mrs Black knelt beside him, her eyes 
bent upon his face with an agony that had in it 
the fierce despair of a wild animal, and her 
hands clenched at her sides in a gesture of self- 
abandonment and grief. She was devouring his 
face with desperate looks, and her lips were 
moving in a dumb lament for the dead. 

Matthias hesitated: the scene bit into his brain, 
in all its pitiful horror, with an intensity that 
was never to be forgotten. The old woman 
raised herself as he paused, and their eyes met 
across the body of her son. 

‘It has come!’ she said in low-toned Hindu- 
stani. ‘The lotah has claimed him. I feared. 
I fought ; but I knew he was not strong enough 
for its possession. Where is Nathoo ?’ 

There was such fury in the question that 
Matthias started. 

‘He has fled,’ he said mechanically. 

‘Ay!’ said the woman, and her fingers pointed 
to the dead man. ‘He has fled from that, and 
from the curse that shall overtake him even now. 
He has killed my son, whom I would have set 
upon the throne; and he thinks to clutch at the 
lotah, and to hold it out for my people to 
honour him. But he shall not have it! No, he 
shall not have it! Give it to me’ 

The Colonel drew it from his breast and 
handed it to her without a word. She flung 
herself upon the ground, and pressed the silver 
lotah against the dead man’s blood-stained hand. 
Then she sprang to her feet again, and poured 
out a shrill torrent of speech : 

‘The blood of my son shall ery out against 
my son; the throne of my son shall renounce 
my son; the curse of my son’s mother shall rest 
upon my son! He shall die like an outcast in 
the darkness; he shall never reach his desire ; 
he shall fall into an open grave with no eye to 
weep for him, and with no mourner to cover his 
dead face. He shall perish in the jungles’-—— 

She broke off with a shudder. Her figure 
became rigid, and her face, in mask-like stillness, 
bent over the empty lotah. For a long-drawn 
minute she stood there, hardly breathing, gazing 
with the stare of a seer at things unknown 
to the watcher, and then life returned slowly 
to her eyes. She looked up at Matthias; and 
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something in her expression, some current of 
subtle sympathy—who could tell if it came 
from the battered thing her hands caressed ?— 
made him take a step towards her and stand 
expectant. 

‘Colonel sahib, it is needful, now that my son 
is dead, that I should send the silver lotah, 
which is the sign of sovereignty to my people, 
and which holds the power of which’—her eyes 
met his—‘we two know something, to my kins- 
man, Uzr Khan. I, who would have thrust him 
off the gaddi, will now seat him securely upon 
it. I dare not keep the silver lotah longer; my 
day is past. And, seeing that the other is 
accursed and unworthy, and that I am but an 
old woman, it is time that the lotah went to 
clean and strong hands that will know best how 
to guard it. Do this thing for me.’ 

‘What do you want?’ asked Matthias. 

‘This only: and rest assured that I —and 
I was born a Khan’s daughter—have not for- 
gotten how to reward service. There is a horse 
in the stable, and there is a horse in waiting at 
Banég and at Kijni. I had planned it all for 
Alan, that he should take the lotah and ride 
and ride and ride to the frontier, to meet his 
own men. Now I ask you to do it, and when 
you come to the border at Yusufghat, where are 
two men who will say that they are “the 
servants of the thing with many eyes”’—she 
showed the rubies of the lotah—‘do you give it 


to them, saying that Uzr Khan’s kinswoman 
renders homage to him.’ 

‘It is thirty miles through the mountains to 
Yusufghat,’ said Matthias. ‘But I will go. I do 
not understand this matter; it seems to me as 
if some influence that has hold upon me will 
not let me refuse. Only—what of you? For 
all you know, Nathoo may be still in hiding 
here.’ 

‘The silver lotah told you truth. Perhaps it 
tells me something too—-who knows? Be assured, 
Colonel sahib ; Nathoo is not here, nor will he 
return. Go now, before my servants find you 
here, where you can do no good, and keep you.’ 

She held up her finger to keep his words 
back, and he heard a confused murmur of voices 
drawing near through the garden. Matthias ran 
to the window to look, and he saw his friend, 
Rattray Carington the policeman, followed by 
an escort, approach the house under a watch- 
man’s guidance. 

‘You see?’ She thrust the lotah into his 
hand, and dragged him towards a second stair- 
case. ‘Below you are the stables. Go swiftly, 
Colonel sahib, or the police lég will find you.’ 

And the last thing that Matthias heard as his 
heels rattled down the staircase was the cheerful 
voice of Carington saluting Mrs Black with 
the quiet courtesy that meant—and it seemed 
fantastic in that tangle of strange circumstance— 
the assurance of British protection and authority. 


ESSENCE OF MATRIMONY: EUCALYPTUS BRAND. 


ASAIN M|USTRALIA is the land of the euca- 
MH AS) lyptus, of course ; and beneath the 
eae blue-gums was distilled the essence 
of matrimony here offered to the 
reader as ‘eucalyptus brand.’ 

It may not be known to the 
average Britisher, accustomed to Nonconformist 
disabilities and to agitations for a change in the 
Marriage Act, that Australian Nonconformist 
ministers have a very free hand in this matter, 
as in many others in which the Church and the 
Government departments come into association. 
They are the custodians of the original duplicate 
of the marriage register; they are practically the 
registrars of the weddings they perform; and 
there are absolutely no vexatious preliminaries of 
any sort such as complicate the situation, or at 
least have complicated it hitherto, at home. <A 
minister may be informed at 10 a.m. that a 
wedding is proposed, and at 12 noon the whole 
business may be settled without banns, without 
registrar, without notice, without the knowledge 
of more than five persons—namely, the bride and 
bridegroom, the two witnesses, and the minister 
himself, By a later post a copy of the register 
will be sent to the Registrar-General, and at the 


quarter’s end a return will be made of all wed- 
dings during the three months; but that is all. 
Though copious particulars are required by law, it 
is practically left entirely to the minister’s judg- 
ment to see that no essential point is overlooked. 

The purpose of this article, however, is not to 
descant upon the superior merits of the marriage 
laws in Australia, but to mention a few quaint 
aspects of the matrimonial relation as they arise 
from the occasionally unique conditions of Austra- 
lian life. I remember, for instance, the case of a 
young miner who lived in a little valley—a very 
paradise of winding river and greensward and 
wattle bloom, but a hermit’s cell for loneliness 
and isolation. His lady-love was more than 
thirty miles away, beyond the blue gums and the 
myrtles, on the other side of ranges three thou- 
sand feet high, and turbulent, bridgeless mountain- 
streams, with no means of communication between 
save a bush-track three feet wide, with a blazed 
line here and there on the trees and a rugged 
arrow carved with a tomahawk at the turn-off to 
keep the faithful swain upon the track. But still, 
like the frog of our childhood’s legend, he ‘would 
a-wooing go,’ unappalled by bush solitudes, by 
perils of waters or wilderness, or by the fatigues 
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of cross-country travelling. To change consider- 
ably the old song, 
The rivers they have locked the door, 
The mountains keep the key; 
But neither range nor flood shall part 
My own true love and me 

In this case love laughed, not at locksmiths, but 
at milestones ; and so the ardent wooer rode once 
a fortnight or so, on a sturdy mountain pony, 
from Saturday at noon to far on into Saturday 
night, while the bright Australian moon shone 
through arches of stringy bark and groves of old- 
man fern, and the mopehawk cried his dismal cry, 
and the supper-seeking opossum scratched and 
squeaked in the giant gums. Then he returned 
early on Monday morning, before the snakes 
awoke to rustle in the long rank grass, or the 
bush-rat and the wallaby began the active duties 
of the day. When at last I went to marry this 
Cevoted couple I had to ride even farther than 
the bridegroom—though on a better road, where 
I should at least meet a man or two, and have 
the crowning excitement of waving my greeting 
to old Dan Walsh the coachman, as he flung the 
dust off his dashing four-horse team into my 
eyes in passing. My journey, that is to say, was 
fifty miles each way, with lunch in my pocket, 
and marriage register—cased in oilskin to keep it 
dry—at my saddle-bow. For ‘happy is the bride 
that the sun shines on,’ and rare, too, in that 
rainy region. 

As a matter of fact I wanted several lunches 
before the journey ended, and it became nearer 
one hundred and fifty miles than one hundred 
before I had finished; the wedding was twenty- 
four hours late, and the guests had departed when 
the minister arrived, haggard and wan and hungry 
after a night out in the bush with his saddle for 
a pillow. But that is another story. 

When the wedding was over, however, the 
couple went for their honeymoon in rather a 
unique fashion, not much in vogue in England 
though fairly common in Australia—that is to 
say, the bride found honeymoon enough in mount- 
ing a horse and riding beside her husband to his 
home through the bush he had so often travelled 
alone. How the old track must have been glori- 
fied at last! And perhaps even the laughing jack- 
ass grew a shade less flippant than usual, and the 
ruminating kangaroo wondered to behold a lady’s 
hack beside the hitherto unattended mountain 
pony. At any rate, they settled down in a dis- 
used schoolhouse from which all but two or three 
boys and girls had emigrated with their parents 
for richer mineral treasures. There, in the little 
isolated glen, with three other women for sole 
neighbours, and ten or a dozen men to pay her 
homage, settled this bright young woman, who 
could sing and play and paint, and who had been 
half over the world with her father before he 
came to mine in another part of that lonely pro- 
vince. The little river sparkled and sang by the 


door of her dainty home; but her eyes were 
often on a three-foot track that wound up and 
up and up the gully, looking for a mailman who 
wound down and down and down, bringing on a 
one-eyed mule the bag that held her weekly letter 
from home. It was she, and not the man this 
time, who obeyed the Scriptural injunction to 
‘leave father and mother’ and cleave unto ‘the 
beloved.’ But in a settlement of less than thirty 
people, hemmed in by mountains, the situation 
had its drawbacks, and the voluntary exile was 
more heroic than usual. 

Turn we now to an entirely different case, which 
must be given here with some degree of vague- 
ness, lest it hurt the susceptibilities of some who 
have bidden farewell to prodigal sons in England, 
and lost them in the long silences of Australian 
self-expatriation, One day there came to me a 
man who described himself as a private secretary 
and bookkeeper. He was tipsy, and consequently 
cordial and friendly, and he informed me with 
sundry oaths and winks that his people were ‘up 
to the knocker’ in the old land. ‘But as for 
me, he hiccuped out, ‘I’m a wastrel, a good- 
for-nothing. I’d like,’ he added after a moment, 
‘to see my old dad again; but I’ll have to turn 
over a new leaf, I reckon, if I do.” And then, 
with sudden vehemence : ‘By God, parson, I wish 
I could!’ 

I did not know where he lived then, but I 
found him afterwards at a wayside inn—a place 
where, for certain reasons, his penmanship and 
his educational attainments generally were worth 
sundry drinks of whisky, a bed in an attic room, 
and such meals as he had appetite to eat between 
his drinking-bouts. But he was a byword with 
his few neighbours, a scoffing with the stable-boy, 
and a reproach to his British ancestry and his 
gentle upbringing. He came into my town every 
week or two, and reeled out again, a maudlin 
specimen of manhood, degraded and debauched. 

But behold, as the days went by, a change, and 
at each visit the man more and more ‘clothed 
and in his right mind’ The details are too 
numerous for the scope of this article. Suffice it 
that there was a woman in the case. ‘Only a 
barmaid,’ as we say, but she accomplished some- 
thing of at least outward reform in that wreck of 
a man, that ‘slouch, known contemptuously by 
his Christian name with the few Toms, Dicks, 
and Harrys of his isolated little town. He came 
to me to marry him, but he could not pay the 
fee. It was two guineas then, or even three if 
we chose; but for his sake as well as my own I 
would not abate one penny of the smaller sum. 
Of course he had not two guineas in the world, 
and scarce a decent suit to be married in; and I 
confess that when he asked to be married on 
trust and offered a dirty one-pound note as a 
deposit I had no faith in him whatever. 

However, he was desperately in earnest, and I 
grew not only willing to marry him, but anxious 
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to see the woman who had nerved him up to the 
task. ‘Some coarse, dashing person,’ I said to 
myself, ‘who has appealed to the other side of his 
passions.” But when she came I found I had 
done them both a grievous injustice. She was 
handsome, it is true, but in a quiet, womanly way. 
No dash, no coarseness, and—what made me 
marvel most—she evidently had learned to respect 
this ex-slouch, and had taught him to respect 
himself. I started when he filled in the column 
covering ‘Father’s Name and Occupation, for this 
was it: ‘Henry Blank, Master of Arts, vicar of 
——, England’ A slouch, a barmaid, and a 
Master of Arts! And—strange mystery of love, 
strange romance of social paradox !—the ‘slouch’ 
was more nigh of kin morally to the vicar 
through the barmaid than he had ever been 
before. I verily believe his self-respect came 
back, for he sent me the balance of his wedding- 
fee soon afterwards, with a note of thanks and 
this remark about his wife: ‘She’s making a new 
man of me, and of course a better one.’ 

Ah, well! one is thankful for even the small 
mercies of human influence for good ; and I could 
only pray that husband and wife might together 
find Him who can change within and without the 
worst ‘slouch’ that ever hung round a bar-room 
or drank the dregs of other men’s beer and the 
dregs of degradation together out of a pewter pot. 

The incidents given above occurred in Australia 
proper. But there is a ‘tight little island’ on the 
other side of Bass Strait where the marriage fees 
do not go into the circuit exchequer, as in 
Australia, but are the perquisites of the minister 
himself. So far as the comparative scarceness of 
women at first in the mining settlements will per- 
mit, the minister is given many opportunities of 
charging a respectable fee to unite together two 
persons in ‘the holy estate of matrimony.’ One 
instance may be given typical more or less of life 
in general on the pioneer fields in that land of 
little outside notoriety but of great mineral wealth. 
Similar features of civilisation—or want of civilisa- 
tion, one ought perhaps to say—no doubt exist in 
Klondyke and Johannesburg, and—in a peculiar 
sense and on a larger scale—in Western Australia ; 
but perhaps no country is richer in pioneer life 
of a certain sort than little ‘Tassy,’ with its 
great Bischoff tin-field, and its Zeehan silver, and 
its Mount Lyell conglomerate, and a host of little 
properties that promise to be bigger by-and-by. 

It was on the west coast of this island that I 
was stationed in a climate where, as in the former 
case, the minister’s first concern about his marriage 
register was how to keep it dry; for ofttimes the 
rains descended and the floods came and beat upon 
that register, and the minister plodding wearily 
over the corduroy, in thigh leggings and hob- 
nailed boots, had much ado to keep intact the 
entries of those who had entered the marriage 
state. At last the problem was solved by un- 
binding the register entirely, putting a few copies 


of the papers, carefully wrapped in oilskin, into 
an inner pocket, and so carrying them about on 
every occasion. For the place was a paradox in 
the matter of marriages, as will be seen when its 
conditions are described. There were, both in the 
town itself and scattered over the forest, the 
quarries, and the railway construction works, a 
great many navvies and miners, mostly young or 
middle-aged ; but very few old men, women, or 
children. Though, for entirely different reasons 
to those which characterised Jerusalem, the place 
was still in need of the promise that there should 
be men in it leaning on their staffs for very age, 
and that ‘the streets of the city should be full of 
boys and girls playing in the streets thereof.’ The 
married men usually came first, to establish a new 
home, leaving their wives and children in the old 
one for months, sometimes it might be for years, 
and sending them notes or a money-order every 
fortnight when the wages were paid. Most of 
the men lived in huts or tents, and only a few 
bachelors could possibly go courting, because there 
were so few maidens to court. No sylvan groves 
for them to meet in there, save desperately muddy 
ones; no lovers’ walks, except along a railway 
survey strewn with débris, or a main street of 
slippery corduroy. No rustic seats there ‘for 
talking age or whispering lovers made.’ Besides 
the unusual privilege of being one of the favoured 
few, a young man had to face the unusual diffi- 
culty of persuading a woman to share his lot in 
a two-roomed paling-hut, or to build her a little 
weather-board house on expensive terms, where 
timber was dear and a builder’s wages high, and 
a building-site was hard to get. 

One day in this township I met a man who 
paused in front of me. 

‘Are you the Wesleyan minister?’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ 

‘Well, then, I was coming to see you. The fact 
is, you—I mean I—oh, you know, I want to get 
married.’ 

‘Indeed, I said. ‘When and where ?’ 

‘To-day at one o'clock.’ 

‘Is the bride of age?’ 

‘No; but her father will be there, and I s’pose 
that’ll be enough consent.’ 

‘Yes, or at any rate he can sign a paper then. 
Where is the ceremony to be?’ 

‘Down at my place at the fifteen-mile.’ 

‘Very well,’ I said, ‘I will be there. I’ve an 
errand up the township; then I’ll come along’ 

My errand up the township was also about a 
wedding. I had been called in early that morn- 
ing to marry a young couple. In this case, too, 
the bride was a minor; but her father’s consent 
had not been obtained, for the very sufficient 
reason that his daughter had not seen or heard 
of him for years. Her mother, too, was missing. 
Yet neither of her parents was dead. What was 
to be done? The man had got a morning’s holi- 
day expressly to be married, and must go ‘on 
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shift’ at one o'clock. There was no J.P. within 
twenty-six miles, and the nearest Police Commis- 
sioner was the same distance away. Yet the 
couple insisted they must be married that day. 
Luckily there was a telegraph-office not more than 
two miles off. Thither I sped and sent a tele- 
gram direct to the Registrar-General: ‘R. 8. 
wants to marry minor. Father and mother both 
living, but whereabouts unknown. No magistrate 
here. Can wedding go on?’ 

In less than an hour back came reply from 
Hobart to the effect that if I was satisfied of the 
facts there would be no objection. So the couple 
were married in a little scrap of a bedroom adjoin- 
ing the long dining-room of the boarding-house 
in which the bride was a waitress. She dressed 
first, then came out and went about her work 
whilst the bridegroom put some finishing touches 
to his toilet in the same room. Then both went 
about their business whilst I wrote the necessary 
triplicate copies of the register—still in the same 
room. Shortly after, the happy pair came back 
with two witnesses; and, whilst the great board- 
ing-house dinners frizzled and spluttered in the 
kitchen near by, and half-a-dozen loungers talked 
loudly in the long bare dining-hall just through the 
partition, I read the passage about ‘the presence of 
God and this congregation ;’ and, though I always 
endeavour to read the service with due solemnity, 
I fear that the thought of earlier days in West 
London which flitted through my mind made me 
half-conscious that matrimony in a ten feet by 
eight feet skillion was scarcely so imposing as some 
other weddings that society hears of and attends in 
state. As to ‘boast of heraldry or pomp of power,’ 
the bride could not give her father’s address and 
did not know her mother’s maiden name ! 

The ceremony was over at last, and, as the 
honoured guest of the occasion—and the only one, 
for the witnesses had gone, one to her wash-tub 
,and the other to his charcoal-kiln—I was sumptu- 
ously regaled with Irish stew and rice-pudding ; 
a smelter hand in his shirt-sleeves on my left, a 
woodcutter with a blasphemous tongue on my 
right, and a butcher’s journeyman opposite me. 
The bride, listening impassively to various none too 
tactful remarks and compliments, waited upon us 
all. The bridegroom had already gone ‘on shift.’ 

Then I trudged down the line to the other 
wedding. It was a long tramp of nearly eleven 
miles, I suppose. When I reached the dwelling 
of the bride’s parents—a paling-hut with a shingle 
roof—I found a padlock on the door and no one 
at home but a tortoise-shell cat, which sat in the 
little square window licking its paws. I have 
since wondered whether it had sampled up the 
meat provided for the wedding feast. After I 
had sat waiting on a tree-stump for some time, a 
ballast-truck came along, and a man leaped out, 
helped a stout woman to alight, then gave his 
hand to a tall, rosy-faced girl, about twenty, 
as I thought her then; but to my astonishment, 


when she signed the register—for this was the 
bride, you know—she was only fifteen. The bride 
of the morning was seventeen, and a week later I 
married a girl of eighteen to a man of twenty- 
eight. The present bridegroom was seven or 
eight years older than the bride. 

Ten minutes after the arrival of the ballast- 
truck I sat within the hut writing out the regis- 
ters from an egg-cup ink-pot. The bride was 
dressing in the next room, with a curtain only, 
not a partition even, between the officiating 
minister and herself. The bridegroom had been 
ready before, and sat quietly smoking outside. 
He requested me to make the ceremony as short 
as possible, as he wanted to ‘get a bit of some- 
thing to eat and back to work by three o’clock.’ 

Soon the bride came out. Where she learned 
to dress so tastily I do not know; but if she had 
been married in Mayfair both her dress and her 
looks would have fitted the occasion. The cere- 
mony was performed in a house on the other side 
of the cutting. We climbed to it, bride and all, 
up a greasy hill, on steps of old-man fern coated 
with mud and gravel; and after the signing of 
the register we returned by the same path and 
had the ‘wedding breakfast’ at the hut. It con- 
sisted of ham and bread-and-butter, and as an 
appetiser the bride’s mother made tea in a large 
pewter pot, and served it up to us with con- 
densed milk in blue enamelled mugs. Then the 
hut door was locked behind us all; the bride, 
with her mother, went to her new home three 
miles farther down the line, and the bridegroom, 
catching the next ballast up-train, returned to 
work. There had been but one hitch in the 
ceremony. That was when the bride, asked to 
say ‘according to God’s holy ordinance,’ said 
instead ‘according to God’s holy audience.” I 
wondered if she thought it meant the audience of 
father, mother, and minister then present. There 
was, however, as a lady has since reminded me, a 
subtle suggestiveness in the variation. 

‘We do marry to please the audience in these 
days,’ she said half-sadly. ‘But,’ she added, 
‘whether it’s a holy audience is another matter.’ 

After all, I don’t think that little lapsus lingue 
has much application to the eucalyptus brand of 
matrimony. It would have more significance, per- 
haps, at a certain distillery in Hanover Square. 


TO ‘FAIRY-FINGERS.’ 
LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


- Farry-FIncers, made to bless, 
Made to smooth, with sweet caress, 
Scars of sorrow’s deep impress, 
Time’s sign-manual of distress, 
From some souls else comfortless ; 
Made that this world’s toil and stress 
May, with less of bitterness, 
On the hearts that love thee press: 
Fairy-fingers, made to bless. 
Junta M. A. Hawks.ry. 
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